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Prize  Winning  Plays 

In  The  1927  Contest 

TESTEEDATS  ROSES.     A  Romantic  Play  in  Three  Acts, 
by    Lida    Laerimobe.     Four    males,    five    females.     Time,    two 
hours  and  a  half.     Letty  llollis  is  engaged  to  marry  Ben  Dar- 
rell,  but  the  illness  of  her  father  compels  her  to  postpone  the 
wedding.     Ben  sails  away  on  a  ship  bound  for  South  America. 
Eighteen  years  pass.     Ben  returns.     Both   Ben  and  Letty  arc 
determined    to    keep    the    promise    made    eighteen    years    ago. 
Ben    falls    in    love    with    June,    Letty's   niece.      Letty    is 
vinced  that  June  and  Ben  love  each  other  and  follows  the  only 
course  which  will   free  him  without  destroying  his  ?""" 
honor.      On    the   day   appointed    for   her   marriage    to    B< 
elopes  with  Mark  Tibbetts,  who  has  loved  her  since  she  was 
a   girl.     Ben  persuades   June   that  Letty  will   be   happy   with 
Mark  and  together  they  plan  the  trip  to  South  America.     Roy- 
alty .?10.00.     Price,  50  cents. 

ZEE-ZEE.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  Anns  Mcbray. 
Three  males,  7  females.  Time,  two  hours  and  a  half.  Zerelda 
Starr,  who  at  the  age  of  18  had  run  away  with  a  circus  clown, 
comes  back  after  many  years  to  her  childhood  home.  She  finds 
there — as  the  last  of  her  family — two  nieces.  Zeralda  is 
touched  with  pity  for  their  narrow,  colorless  lives,  and  she 
sets  about  to  change  conditions  for  them.  The  crisis  comes 
when  Lael  falls  in  love  with  a  young  man  who  has  appeared 
on  the  scene  somewhat  mysteriously  and  who  is  discovered 
to  be  a  friend  of  Zeralda's.  Character  and  fate  take  a  hand 
in  working  out  the  problem  and  in  bringing  about  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.     Royalty,  $10.00.     Price,  50  cents. 

TWO  TOO  MANY.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  Isabii, 
Ecclkstonb  Mackay.  Four  males,  six  females.  Time,  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Mrs.  Sophie  Winkworth,  an  eccentric  widow, 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  choosing  an  heir  to  her  do 
husband's  large  fortune — the  said  heir  being  of  necessity  one 
of  her  husband's  three  nephews.  She  informs  them  that  she 
will  refrain  from  making  a  will  for  six  months  and  then  will 
name  as  her  successor  whichever  one  of  them  presents  to  her 
the  most  suitable  fiancee.  The  interest  of  the  play  lies  in 
the  reactions  of  the  three  young  men  to  the  unusual  test  and 
in  the  introduction  of  the  various  suitable  and  unsuitable 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance.     Royalty,  $10.00.     Price,  50  cents. 

THE  WEAKEST  ImITSTK.  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts,  by  Cartt 
Ranck,  Four  males,  three  females.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Mrs.  Mollie  Wayne,  mayor  of  Haddington,  a  Western 
city,  is  fighting  for  municipal  reform.  She  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  a  new  franchise  to  the  Power  Com- 
pany, and  its  president,  Richard  Marvin,  is  fighting  the  mayor 
with  all  the  weapons  at  his  disposal.  Mayor  Wayne's  son  is 
in  love  with  Marvin's  daughter.  An  interesting  situation  de- 
velops when  Mayor  Wayne  learns,  in  her  moment  of  victory 
against  the  Power  Company,  that  her  son  has  accepted  a  bribe 
from  Marvin.  To  press  her  victory  means  to  ruin  her  only 
son;  not  to  do  so  means  disloyalty  to  the  taxpayers  who  have 
elected  her  to  office.  A  tensely  dramatic  situation  develops. 
Royalty  $10.00.     Price  50  cents. 

THE  IEPT  OVERS.  A  comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  Hblbn 
IIac'c,  Four  males,  six  females.  Time,  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  plot  centers  about  the  unexpected  return  of  Henry  Stone, 
traveler  and  scientist,  to  his  household.  Carlotta  and  Jane, 
the  daughters,  are  in  love  with  Moseley  Betts  and  Ripley 
Sears,  who,  knowing  that  the  girls'  father  thinks  "the  world's 
gone  to  pot  since  the  War,  and  that  all  the  men  under  forty 
are  lounge  lizards,"  plan  to  convince  him  of  their  energy  and 
daring  by  staging  a  hold-up  and  robbing  him  of  a  valuable 
antique  which  he  has  brought  home.  A  lady  detective  adds 
to  the  complications.     Royalty,  $10.00.     Price,  50  cents. 
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'  Her  name  is  Kat/iarina  Minoia,  — 
Renowned  hi  Padua  for  licr  scolding  tongue." 


■ '  Her  only  fault,  —  and  that  is  faults  enough.,  ■ 
Is — tliat  site  is  intolerable  curst." 

" Petruchio  is  my  name  —  Antonio's  son." 


"  I  will  board  licr,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  wlten  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.' 

"As  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  slialce  not,  though  they  blow  per/>etu.ilty ." 


"  I  must  and  will  have  Katliari7ie  to  my  wife." 
"Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tamed  a  curst  shrei" 
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'T^IIE  stage  copy  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  which, 
■*■  under  the  name  of  "Katharine  and  Petruchio,"  has 
for  many  years  been  in  common  use,  was  made  by  Garrick. 
The  present  version  — giving  the  text  and  the  stage-business 
used  by  Edwin  Booth  —  is  an  alteration  of  that  piece.  The 
original  play,  which,  obviously,  is  much  better  in  the  reading 
than  it  would  be  in  the  representation,  is  never  acted.  A 
large  part  of  it,  comprising  the  Induction, —  with  the  capital 
character  of  Christopher  Sly, — and  the  whole  of  the  under- 
plot, relative  to  the  loves  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca,  has  been 
rejected,  in  adapting  it  to  the  modern  stage.  The  scene* 
retained  are  those  which  it  is  thought  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  Shakespeare.  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  is 
based  on  an  earlier  play,  published  in  1596,  but,  presumably, 
known  and  popular  on  the  stage  before  that  time,  and  sup- 
posed, by  Knight,  to  be  the  work  of  Robert  Greene.  That 
piece  was  entitled  "  The  Taming  of  A  Shrew  "j  and  it  is 
believed  that  Shakespeare  either  co-laboured  with  another 
writer,  in  making  a  new  version  of  it,  or  by  himself  enlarged 
and  improved  a  version  of  it  which  another  writer  had  already 
made.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  claimed  the  play  as 
his  own  ;  and  it  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  It 
first  appeared  in  the  Folio  of  1623.  Dowdeu  thinks  that 
Shakespeare's  part  in  it  was  written  about  1597.  "  I  am 
satisfied,"  says  Collier,  "that  Shakespeare  had  little  to  do 
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with  any  of  the  scenes  in  which  Katharine  and  Petruchio 
are  not  engaged."  The  piece  is  known  to  have  been  acted,  by 
Shakespeare's  company,  at  the  Blackfriars,  at  Newington 
Butts,  and  at  the  Globe.  John  Fletcher  wrote  a  sequel  to  it, 
entitled  "  The  Woman's  Prize,  or  The  Tamer  Tamed" 
(1647),  in  which  Petruchio  re-appears,  and,  having  now 
taken  a  second  wife,  is  by  her  discomfited  and  subdued. 
"Sawney  the  Scot"  by  John  Lacy  (1698),  and  "The  Cobler 
of  Preston"  by  Charles  Johnson  (17 16 <),  were  based  on 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ",•  and  John  Tobiu's  comedy  of 
"  The  Honeymoon "  (i80j),  may  also  be  named,  though 
dissimilar,  as  one  of  its  consequences.  The  view  which  is 
taken,  in  "Katharine  and  Petruchio,"  whether  of  the  femi- 
nine character  or  the  matrimonial  relation,  is,  certainly, 
neither  exalted  nor  refined.  Yet  even  out  of  this  rude  and 
bleak  combination  of  nettles  and  the  east  wind  the  poet  has 
drawn  a  wholesome  lesson,  a  lovely  ideal,  and  a  humourous 
view  of  ,:fe.  W.  W. 

New-  rork,  October  15th,  1878. 


"  Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 
Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station, — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks." — Bykon. 


A  humourous  dare-devil." — Bulwer. 


.  'II  crown  thee  with  a  garland  of  straw,  then. 
And  I  '11  marry  thee  with  a  rush  ring." — DAVENANT. 

' '  Quoth  she,  the  matter  's  not  so  far  gone 
As  you  suppose ;   two  words  I'  a  bargain. "—SAMUEL  BuTLER. 


"/glow,  I  burn,  I  freeze,  I  shiver ! 
Whence  rises  this  convulsive  strife  ? 
I  smell  a  shrew — 
My  fears  are  true, 
I  see  my  wife." — Addison. 


"  'Rum  creeters  is  women,'  said  the  dirty-faced  man.  *  *  *  * 
'  There  's  rummer  things  than  women  in  this  world  though,  mind  you,' 
said  the  nuin  with  the  black  eye." — Dickens. 

"  Young  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their  power  display 
By  shifting  points,  and  varying  day  by  day  ; 
Now  zephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  force, 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  course ; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea."—  CRABBE. 

"  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fantas- 
tical notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir, 
at  first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  that  she  could  not  keep  up  with 
me  ;  and  when  I  rode  a  little  slower  she  passed  me,  and  complained  that  / 
lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  the  slave  of  caprice  ;  and  I  resolved  to 
begin  as  I  meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fairly  out 
of  her  sight.  The  road  lay  behveen  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could  not 
miss  it ;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should  soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she 
did,  I  observed  her  to  be  in  tears."  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"The  Gordian  knot, 

Which  true  lovers  knit, 
Undo  it  you  cannot. 
Nor  yet  break  it."— OLD  BALLAD. 
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Servants  to  Baptista. 


PETRUCHIO,  a  Rich  Young  Gentleman  of  Verona. 

iiAPTlSTA  MlNOLA,  a  Rich  Old  Gentleman  of  Padua, 

Katharine,  Daughter  to  Baptista. 

Biondello, 

Pedro, 

Grumio, 

Curtis,  an  Old  Woman} 

Nathaniel, 

Gabriel, 

Gregory, 

Adam, 

Walter, 

Ralph, 

Peter, 

A  Cook, 

A  Music-Master. 

A  Tailor. 

Lap;es,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants. 


Servants  to  Petruchio. 


JMace  ant*  €ime« 


Scene. — Padua,  in  Italy. 
Period. —  The  Sixteenth  Century. 
Time  of  Action. — About  three  days. 


KATHARINE  AND  PETRUCHIO. 

££>cetie. — Padua.     Baptista's  Garden. 

[Enter  Baptista  and  Petrnchio  c. 

Pet 

Signior  Baptista,  thus  it  stands  with  me  : 

Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased  : 

You  knew  him  well,  and  knowing  him  know  me, — 

Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 

Which  I  have  bettered,  rather  than  decreased : 

And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  the  world, 

Haply  to  wive  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may. 

My  business  asketh  haste,  good  signior, 

And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 

That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap. 

Yes,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, — 
My  daughter's  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet. 

Why,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
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Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all ; 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap. 
And  will  you  woo  her,  sir  ? 

Pet. 

Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  my  ears  ? 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not,  in  a  pitched  battle,  heard 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  ? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue — 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  — 

Tush,  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Bap. 
Then  thou  'rt  the  man, 
The  man  for  Katharine,  and  her  father  too ; 
That  shall  she  know,  and  know  my  mind  at  once. 
1 11  portion  her  above  her  gentle  sister, 
New-married  to  Hortensio. 

Pet. 

Say'st  thou  me  so  ? 

Then,  as  your  daughter,  signior, 

Is  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 

Be  she  as  curst  as  Socrates's  Xantippe,    , 

She  moves  me  not  a  whit.     Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua. 

If  wealthily,  then  happily,  in  Padua. 

Bap. 

Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 
But  be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words. 


\ 
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Pet. 

Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

\Noise  outside  R. 

Music-Master.  1 

"         "  I  Spoken  within. 

Kath. 

Out  of  the  house,  you  scraping  fool. 

Pet. 

What  noise  is  that  ? 

Bap. 

O,  nothing;  this  is  nothing — 
My  daughter  Katharine  and  her  music-master; 
This  is  the  third  I  've  had  within  this  month : 
She  is  an  enemy  to  harmony. 

[Enter  Music- Master,  from  house  r.  ;  —  his  forehead 

bloody,  and  a  broken  lute  in  his  hand.      He 

crosses  to  l. 
How  now,  my  friend,  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Music-Master. 
For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap. 
What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  ? 

Music-Master. 

I  think  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap. 
Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? 
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Music-Master. 

Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her,  she  mistook  her  frets, 

And  bowed  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering; 

When,  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 

"Frets   call  you   them?" — quoth   she,— "I  '11  fret  youi 

fool's-cap ! " 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  awhile, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal-fiddler, 
And  twangling-jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, — 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet. 

Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
/  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 
0,  how  I  long  to  have  a  grapple  with  her ! 

Music-Master. 

I  would  not  have  another  grapple  with  her, 

To  purchase  Padua :  for  what  is  past, 

I  'm  paid  sufficiently  :  if,  at  your  leisure,         [To  Baptista. , 

You  think  my  broken  fortunes,  head  and  lute, 

Deserve  some  reparation,  you  know  where 

To  inquire  for  me :  and  so,  good  gentlemen, 

I  am  your  much 

Disordered,  broken-pated,  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Music-Master  u 
Bap. 

What,  are  you  moved,  Petruchio  ?    Do  you  flinch  ? 

Pet 

I  'm  more  and  more  impatient,  sir;  and  long 
To  be  a  partner  in  these  favourite  pleasures. 
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Bap. 

0,  by  all  means,  sir.  —  Will  you  go  with  me, 
Oi  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet. 

I  pray  you  send  her :  I  '11  await  her  here. 

{Exit  Baptista,  into  house. 
I  '11  woo  her  with  some  spirit,  when  she  comes:  — 
Say  that  she  rail ;  why  then,  I  '11  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say  that  she  frown ;  I  '11  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses,  newly  washed  with  dew : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bade  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. 

[Noise  outside,  r. 
Kath.  ~\ 

Sir, — father,  —  surely 

Bap. 

Hence,  Kate! — ne'er  tell  me.  3 


Spoken  within,  r. 


Pet. 

O,  here  she  comes :   and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

[Enter  Katharine  r.     Crosses  to  and  fro,  in  rage. 

Kath. 

How  ?     Turned  adrift,  nor  know  my  father's  house  ? 
Reduced  to  this,  or  none  ?  the  maid's  last  prayer  ? 
Sent  to  be  wooed,  like  bear  unto  the  stake  ? 
Trim  wooing  like  to  be !  —  and  he  the  bear; 
For  I  shall  bait  him.     Yet,  the  man  's  a  man. 

Pet. 

Kate  in  a  calm  ? — Maids  must  not  be  wooers. 
Good-morrow,  Kate;  for  that 's  your  name  I  hear. 


[Crosses  R. 
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Kath. 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  impudently  said : 

They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet. 

You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  called  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst. 
But,  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom. 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtue  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
Thy  affability,  and  bashful  modesty 
[Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs], 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath. 
Moved  in  good  time ! 
Let  them  that  moved  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet. 

A  moveable !     Why,  what 's  that  ? 

Kath. 
A  joint-stool. 

Pet. 

Thou  hast  hit  it :  come  sit  on  me.  [Bends  on  one  knee. 

Kath. 
Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you.  [Crosses  to  l. 

Pet. 

Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you  — 

A.las,  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  thee ; 

For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light 
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Kath. 

Too  light,  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch. 

[  Crosses  to  R, 

Pet. 

Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Kath. 
If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet. 
My  remedy  then  is,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath. 
Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet. 
The  fool  knows  where  the  honey  lies,  sweet  Kate. 

Kath. 
'  T  is  not  for  drones  to  taste. 

Pet. 

That  will  I  try. —         [Offers  to  kiss  her. — She  strikes  him. 

\  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. — 

Nay,  come  Kate,  come :  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

Kath. 

How  can  I  help  it,  when  I  see  that  face  ? 
But  I  '11  be  shocked  no  longer  with  the  sight. 

[  Crosses  to  L.,  going. 
Pet. 

Nay,  hear  you,  Kate ;  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not  so. 
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Kath. 
I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 

Pet. 

No,  not  a  whit ;  I  find  you  passing  gentle : 

'Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen; 

But  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar. 

Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 

Nor  bite  the  lip  as  angry  wenches  will, 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk : 

But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 

With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 

Kath. 

This  is  beyond  all  patience ;  —  [  Walks  to  and  fro. 

Don't  provoke  me ! 

Pet. 

Why  doth  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

O,  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 

Is  straight  and  slender,  and  as  brown  in  hue 

As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. — 

Thou  dost  not  limp. —  So,  let  me  see  thee  walk:  — 

Walk,  walk,  walk.  [Katharine  stops,  suddenly,  k. 

Kath. 

Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

[She  walks  majestically  tip  and  do?£>n  r. 

Pet. 

Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 

As  Kate  this  garden  with  her  princely  gait  ? 

0,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate, 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful  J 
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Kath. 
Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Pet 

Study  !  — 

It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath. 
A  witty  mother,  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet. 

Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath. 

Yes,  in  your  own  conceit ; 

Keep  yourself  warm  with  that,  or  else  you  '11  freeze,. 

Pet. 

Or  rather,  warm  me  in  thy  arms,  my  Kate ! 
And  therefore  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Kath. 
Whether  I  will  or  no  ?  — 
O,  fortune's  spite ! 

Pet. 

Nay,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, — 
Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  love  thee  well, — - 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he  that 's  born  to  tame  you,  Kate. 

Kath. 
That  will  admit  dispute,  my  saucy  groom 

2 
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Pet. 

Here  comes  your  father  :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

[Enter  Baptista,  r.,  from  house. 

Bap. 
Now,  signior,  now, — 
How  speed  you  with  my  daughter  ? 

Pet. 

How  should  I  speed,  but  well,  sir  ? 

How,  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

[  Quarrelling  with  Katharine,  in  dumb  show. 

Bap. 

Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine !  in  your  dumps  ? 

Kath. 

Call  you  me  daughter  ?     Now,  I  promise  you, — 
You  have  showed  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic : 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

[Crosses  to  R. 
Bap. 

Better  this  jack  than  starve ; 
And  that 's  your  portion 


Pet. 

Father,  't  is  thus :  yourself,  and  all  the  world 
That  talked  of  her,  have  talked  of  her  amiss ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy ; 
For  she  's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel : 
And,  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
We  've  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  wedding  day. 
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Kath. 

I  '11  see  thee  hanged  to-morrow,  first ! — 
To-morrow ! 

Bap. 
Petruchio,  hark  •  — 
She  says,  she  '11  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Pet. 
What 's  that  to  you  ? 

If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 
'T  is  bargained  'tvvixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 

Kath.  {Aside 

A  plague  upon  his  impudence!  I  'm  vexed — 
I  '11  marry  my  revenge,  but  I  will  tame  him 

Pet. 

I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 

How  much  she  loves  me.     O,  the  kindest  Kate  ' 

She  hung  about  my  neck, 

And  kiss  on  kiss  [She  screams  with  vexation. 

She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

0,  you  are  novices !  't  is  a  world  to  see 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate.  [Crosses  to  c. 

I  will  now  away, 

To  buy  apparel  for  my  gentle  bride. 

Father,  provide  the  feast,  and  bid  the  guests. 

Bap. 

What  dost  thou  say,  my  Katharine  ? 
Give  thy  hand. 

Kath. 

Never  to  man  shall  Katharine  give  her  hand ! 
Here  't  is, —  and  let  him  take  it,  an'  he  dare. 
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Pet. 

Were  it  the  fore-foot  of  an  angry  bear, 

1  'd  shake  it  off;  [Seizing  her  hamt. 

But,  as  it 's  Kate's  I  kiss  it. 

Kath. 
You  '11  kiss  it  closer,  ere  our  moon  be  waned. 

Pet. 

Father,  and  wife,  adieu !  I  must  away, 
Unto  my  country-house,  and  stir  my  grooms, 
Scour  off  their  country  rust,  and  make  'em  fine, 
For  the  reception  of  my  Katharine. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
To-morrow,  Kate,  shall  be  our  wedding-day. 

[Exit  Petriuhio  c. 

Bap. 

Well,  daughter,  though  the  man  be  somewhat  wild, 
And  thereto  frantic,  yet  his  means  are  great : 
Thou  hast  done  well  to  seize  the  first  kind  offer ; 
For,  by  thy  mother's  soul,  't  will  be  the  last. 

[Exit  Baptista,  into  house. 

Kqth. 

Why,  yes ;  sister  Bianca  now  shall  see, 

The  poor  abandoned  Katharine,  as  she  calls  me, 

Can  make  her  husband  stoop  unto  her  lure, 

And  hold  her  head  as  high,  and  be  as  proud 

As  she,  or  e'er  a  wife  in  Padua. 

As  double  as  my  portion  be  my  scorn ! 

Look  to  your  seat,  Petruchio,  or  I  throw  you : 

Katharine  shall  tame  this  haggard ;  or,  if  she  fails, 

Shall  tie  her  tongue  up,  and  pare  down  her  nails. 

[Exit  r. 

CURTAIN. 


Sbunt  Iitat. — A  Hall  in  Baptista's  House. 

[Enter  Baptista  r.,  and  Biondello  l.  i.  b. 

Bion. 

Master,  master,  news ;  and  such  news  as  you  never 
heard  of. 

Bap. 
Is  Petruchio  come  ? 

Bion. 
Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap. 
What  then  ? 

Bion. 

He  is  coming :  But  how  ?  Why,  in  a  new  hat  and  an 
old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ;  a  pair 
of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another 
laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword,  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury, 
with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless  :  His  horse  hipped  with 
an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred ;  besides, 
possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine, 
troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  farcy,  full  o' 
windgalls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn 
with  the  bots,  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten  ; 
near-legged  before;  and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a 
head-stall  of  sheep's-leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now 
repaired  with  knots;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced 
with  pack-thread. 
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Bap. 
Who  comes  with  him? 

Bion. 

O,  sir,  his  lacquey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned  like 
the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey 
boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list-, 
an  old  hat,  and  "The  humour  of  forty  fancies  "  pricked  in 't 
for  a  feather;  —  A  monster,  a  very  monster,  in  apparel; 
and  not  like  a  Christian  foot-boy,  or  a  gentleman's  lacquey. 
[Petruchio,  outside,  l.,  cracks  his  whip. 

Pet.  [Spoken  within. 

Hollo  !  hollo !  [Exit  Biondello  r. 

Bap. 

I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

[Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio,   l.,  fantastically 
dressed. 

Pet. 
Hoa!  — 
Where  be  these  gallants  ?     Who  is  at  home  ? 

Bap. 
You  're  welcome,  sir. 

Pet 

Well  am  I  come  then,  sir. 

Bap. 
Not  so  well  apparelled  as  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet. 

But  where  is  Kate  ?    Where  is  my  lovely  bride  ?— 

How  does  my  father  ? 

Wherefore  gaze  you  thus  — 

As  if  you  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 

Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 
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Bap. 

Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding-day. 
First  we  were  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come? 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fye !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival, 
And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife; 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself. 

Pet. 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell  and  harsh  to  hear ; 
Let  it  suffice,  I  'm  come  to  keep  my  word. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?     I  stay  too  long  from  her; 
The  morning  wears ;  't  is  time  we  were  at  church. 

Bap. 

See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet. 
Not  I,  believe  me;  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 

Bap. 
But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pef. 

Goodsooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done  with  words : 

To  me  she  's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 

Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 

As  I  could  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 

'T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 

But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 

When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  loving  kiss ! 

What  ho !  my  Kate  I  my  Kate ! 

[Exit  Petruchio,  r.,  cracking  his  lohifr 
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Gru. 

What  ho !  why,  Kate !  why,  Kate ! 

[Exit  Grumio,  R.,  cracking  his  whip. 

Bap. 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  this  mad  attire : 
I  '11  after  him  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit  r.     Re-enter  Grumio  & 

Gru. 

He  's  gone  swearing  to  church  with  her.  I  would 
sooner  have  led  her  to  the  gallows.  If  he  can  but  hold  it, 
't  is  well: — and  if  I  know  anything  of  myself  and  my 
master,  no  two  men  were  ever  born  with  such  qualities  to 
tame  women.  When  madam  goes  home,  we  must  look 
for  another  guise-master  than  we  have  had.  We  shall  see 
old  coil  between  'em. —  If  I  can  spy  into  futurity  a  little, 
there  will  be  much  clatter  among  the  moveables,  and  some 
practice  for  the  surgeons.  By  this,  the  parson  has  given 
'em  his  license  to  fall  together  by  the  ears. 

[Enter  Pedro,  hastily,  L.  I.  E. 

Pedro. 

Grumio,  your  master  bid  me  find  you  out,  and  speed  you 
to  his  country-house,  to  prepare  for  his  reception ;  and,  if 
he  finds  not  things  as  he  expects  'em,  according  to  the 
directions  that  he  gave  you,  you  know,  he  says,  what 
follows.  This  message  he  delivered  before  his  bride,  even 
in  her  way  to  church,  and  shook  his  whip  in  token  of 
his  love. 

Gru. 

I  understand  it,  sir ;  and  will  convey  the  same  token  to 
my  horse  immediately,  that  he  may  take  to  his  heels,  in 
order  to  save  my  bones,  and  his  own  ribs. 

[Exit  Grumio,  L. 
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Pedro. 

So  odd  a  master,  and  so  fit  a  man, 
Were  never  seen  in  Padua  before. 

[Enter  Biondello,  hastily,  C 
Now,  Biondello,  came  you  from  the  church? 

Bion. 
As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Pedro. 
And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home  ? 

Bion. 

£  bridegroom,  say  you  ?    'T  is  a  groom,  indeed. 
A  grumbling  groom :  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Pedro. 
burster  than  she  ?    Why,  't  is  impossible. 

Bion. 
Why,  he 's  a  devil — a  devil — a  very  fiend. 

Pedro. 
Why,  she's  a  devil—  a  devil— the  devil's  dam. 

Bion. 

Tut !  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool,  to  him. 

I  '11  tell  you,  brother  Pedro.     When  the  priest 

Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 

"  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he :  and  swore  so  loud, 

That,  all  amazed,  the  priest  let  fall  his  book  \ 

And,  as  he  stooped  to  take  it  up  again, 

This  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book  and  book  and  priest: 

"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 
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Pedro. 
What  said  the  wench  when  he  rose  up  again  ? 

Bion. 

Trembled  and  shook :  — for  why  ? — he  stamped  and  swore, 

As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 

But,  after  many  ceremonies  done, 

He  calls  for  wine  :  —  "A  health,"  quoth  he ; — as  if 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm  :  —  quaffed  off  the  muscadel, 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 

Having  no  other  reason, 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 

And  seemed  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck 

And  kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamourous  smack 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 

And  after  me  I  know  the  rout  is  coming.    [Music,  outside,  c 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  the  minstrels  play  — 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 

[Exeunt  .Pedro  and  Biondello,  c.     Mus:t, 

[Enter  Pctruc /no,  laughing  and  dancing,  Katharine 
Baptista,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants > 

Pet. 

Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding-cheer» 
But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence ; 
And,  therefore,  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap. 
Is  't  possible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet. 

I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business^ 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay, 
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And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife; 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me, 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Bap. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  stay  till  after  dinner. 


It  may  not  be. 

Let  me  entreat  you. 

I  am  content. 

Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 


Pet. 
Kath. 

Pet. 
Kath. 

Pet. 


I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  my  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath. 
Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet. 

My  horses,  there !     What,  ho,  my  horses  there ! 

Kath. 
Nay,  then, 

Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow !  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir :  there  lies  your  way  : 
You  may  be  jogging,  while  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I  '11  not  go,  till  I  please  myself. — 
'T  is  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
To  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roughly. 
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Bap. 
Nay,  Kate,  content  thee:  [Going to  her. 

Pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath. 
I  will  be  angry ;  —  [He  starts  away. 

Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 
Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner. — 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 


Pet. 

They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command : 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domineer; 

Be  mad  and  merry, —  or  go  hang  yourselves; 

But,  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own ; 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything  : 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare. 

I  '11  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. 

Petruchio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  thou  'rt  beset  with  thieves ; 

[Petruchio  draws  sword. 
Rescue  thy  wife  then,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench ; 
They  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate ; 
I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million,  Kate. 

[Exeunt  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  R.  i.  E.,  followed 
by  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants. 


Bap. 
There  they  go,  for  a  couple  of  quiet  ones !  [Exit. 
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.    (  A     Rustic     Hall     in     Petruchio's 
*cm  *cconlK  {      Country-house. 

[Enter  Grumio  l.  i.e. 
Gru. 

What,  hoa!  —  Curtis!  —  Fye,  fye,  on  all  jades,  and  all 
mad  masters,  and  all  foul  ways  ?  Was  ever  man  so 
beaten  ?  Was  ever  man  so  rayed  ?  Was  ever  man  so 
weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire ;  and  they  are 
coming  after,  to  warm  them  —  Curtis !  —  Now  were  I  not 
a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
teeth,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me  :  but  I,  with 
blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  for,  considering  the 
weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  —  Hollo,  hoa, 
Curtis ! 

[Enter  Curtis  R.  i.  E. 
Cur. 

Who  is  it  that  calls  so  coldly  ? 
Gru. 

A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st  slide  from 
my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but  my 
head  and  my  neck. —  A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Cur. 
Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Gru. 

O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore,  fire,  fire.  Cast  on  no 
water. 

Cur. 

Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  's  reported  ? 

Gru. 

She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  the  frost;  but,  thou 
knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast :  —  where 's 
the  cook  ?     Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  the  serv- 
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ing  men  in  their  best  clothes,  and  every  officer  his  wedding 
garments  on?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within?  the  jills  fair 
without  ?  the  carpets  laid,  and  everything  in  order  ? 

Cur. 
All  ready :  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  what  news  ? 

Gru. 

First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master  and  mistress 

fallen  out 

Cur. 
How? 

Gru. 

Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

Cur. 


Let 's  ha'  't,  good  Grumio. 

Lend  thine  ear. 

Gru. 

Here. 

Cur. 

There. 

Gru. 
Cur. 

|  Boxes  her 

ear. 

This  is  to  feel  a 

tale, 

not  to  hear  z 
Gru. 

i  tale. 

And  therefore  't  is  called  a  sensible  tale :  and  this  cuff 
was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening.  Now 
I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 
riding  behind  my  mistress 

Cur. 
Both  on  one  horse  ? 
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Gru. 

What 's  that  to  thee  ?  Tell  thou  the  tale.  But,  hadst 
thou  not  crost  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her 
horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  shouldst  have 
heard  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was  bemoiled ;  how 
he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her;  how  he  beat  me 
because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore,  how  she  prayed, 
—  that  never  prayed  before!  —  how  I  cried;  how  the 
horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I  lost 
my  crupper;  how  my  mistress  lost  her  slippers,  tore  and 
bemired  her  garments,  limped  to  the  farm-house,  put  on 
Rebecca's  old  shoes  and  petticoat;  with  many  things 
worthy  of  memory,  which  shall  now  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Cur. 
By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gru. 

Ay,  for  the  nonce ;  —  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest 
of  you  all  shall  find,  when  he  come  home.  But  what 
talk  I  of  this  ?  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Gabriel,  Gregory, 
Adam,  Walter,  Ralph,  and  the  rest.  —  Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Cur. 

They  are.  —  Do  you  hear,  ho!  —  Nathaniel,  Gabriel, 
Gregory,  —  where  are  you  ? 

[Enter  Nathaniel,  Gabriel,  Peter,  Gregory,  Adam, 
Walter,  and  Ralph,  R. 

Nat. 
Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Gab. 
How  now,  Grumio  J 
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Peter. 


Well,  Grumio ! 
What,  Grumio ! 
Fellow  Grumio ! 
How  now,  old  lad ! 
Ha,  Grumio ! 


Greg. 
Adam. 
Wal. 
Pal. 
Gru. 


Welcome  you  :  how  now,  you  :  what  you  :  well  you : 
fellow  you, — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Nat. 
All  things  are  ready.     How  near  is  our  master  ? 

Gru. 

Even  at   hand :    alighted   by  this ;    and   therefore  be 

not 

Pet.  \  Spoken  outside  l. 

Hollo. 

Gru. 
Cock's  passion !     Silence ;  I  hear  my  master. 

[Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharine,  l. 

Pet. 

Where  are  these  knaves  ? 

What, — no  man  at  the  door,     [Curtis goes  to  Katharine. 

To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ? 

Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Adam  ? 

All  the  Servants. 
Here,  sir;  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 
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Pel. 

Here,  sir;  here,  sir;  here,  sir;  here,  sir! 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolished  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance,  no  regard,  no  duty  ? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru. 
Here,  sir,  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet. 

Thou  peasant  swain,  thou  stupid  malt-horse  drudge, 

Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 

And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru. 

Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made ; 

And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpinked  i'  the  heel : 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory, 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old  and  beggarly : 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet. 
Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 

Gru. 

The  supper — the  supper. 

[Exeunt  all  the  servants  but  Grumuf,  r. 

Pet. 
Here — take  my  boots  off. 
Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. — 

Pull  off  my  boots.  [To  Grumio. 

Nay,  good,  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. — 

[Enter    Gregory   r.,   with    slippers:    he  pulls    at 
Petruchio's  boot. 
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Some  water  for  my  hands — some  water,  Grumio. 

[Exit  Grumio  R, 
Out,  out,  you  rogue !     You  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mind  the  plucking  of  the  other. 

[Beats  Gregory. 
Some  water  here. —  Be  merry,  Kate. —  What  hoa! 
Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

[Enter  Adam,  running,  with  a  basin  of  zvater. 
He  trips  and  falls. 
You  careless  villain,  will  you  let  it  fall  ?  [Beats  Adam. 

Kath. 
Patience,  I  pray  you ;  't  was  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet. 

A  blundering,  beetle-headed,  flap-eared  knave .  — 
What,  ho  !  my  supper. — 

[Enter  Grumio,  and  servants,  R.,  with  platters. 

Gru. 
Supper,  supper. 

Pet. 

Come,  Kate,  sit  down :  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 

Kath. 
Indeed  I  have : 
And  never  was  repast  so  welcome  to  me.  [  They  sit. 

Pet. 

Will  you  say  grace,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  3 
What  is  this  ? 

All. 
Mutton ! 

Pet. 
Who  brought  it  ? 

AIL 
The  cook !  the  cook  ! 

/  :, 
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Pet 

'T  is  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
Where  is  the  rascal  cook? 

All. 

Cook  !  cook  !  [  They  run  off,  and  return  with  the  cook. 

Pet. 

How  durst  you,  villain,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[  Throwing  about  the  meats  and  dishes. 
You  heedless  jolt-heads,  and  unmannered  slaves. — 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?     I  '11  be  with  you  straight. 

[Peats  the  servants,  till  they  all  run  away,  R.  and  L. 

Kath. 

I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  and  well  I  could  have  eat, 
If  you  were  so  disposed ;  I  'm  sick  with  fasting. 

Pet. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dryed  away, 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it ; 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended  : 
And,  for  this  night,  we  '11  fast  for  company. 

Kath. 
Fast  ?  —  Go  to  bed  without  my  supper  thus  ? 

Pet. 

'T  is  the  wholesomest  thing  i'the  world,  sweet  Kate. 
Come,  I  will  show  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exit  Petruchio  L. 
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Kath. 
I  want  my  supper. 

[Enter  Grumio,  who  sets  chairs,  table,  etc.,  in  their 
places,  while  Katharitie  is  speaking. 
The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appear?  ! 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ?  — 
But,  that  which  plagues  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  would  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
'T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death ! 
I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  get  me  some  repast : 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru. 

What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath. 

'  T  is  passing  good ;  I  pry'thee,  let  me  have  it. 

Gru. 

I  fear,  it  is  too  phlegmatic  a  meat : 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  boiled  ? 

Kath. 
I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru. 

I  cannot  tell;  —  I  fear  't  is  choleric. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ? 

Kath. 
A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru. 
Ay ;  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
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Kath. 
Why  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru. 

Nay,  that  I  will  not ;  you  shall  have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath. 
Then  both,  or  none,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru. 
Why  then,  the  mustard,  dame,  without  the  beef. 

Kath. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

[Beats  him  across  to  L. 
That  feed'st  me  only  with  the  name  of  meat. 

[Efiter  Petruchio  L. 
Pet. 

Hollo  !  —  How  fares  my  Kate  ? 

What,  sweeting,  all  amort?     Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Kath. 
Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet. 

Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me : 
For  now,  my  honey-love,  we  are  refreshed 

Kath. 
Refreshed  ?     With  what  ? 

Pet. 

We  will  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 

And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 

With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things. 
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Look  up,  my  love  :  —  the  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. — 
Tailor,  come  in. 

[Enter  Tailor  L. 
Where  are  these  ornaments  ? 

Tailor. 
Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet 

The  what  ?  [  Takes  the  cap  on  his  whip. 

Tailor. 
The  cap. 

Pet. 

Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish  :  fye,  fye,  't  is  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. — 
Away  with  it,  and  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath. 

I  '11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time ; 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet. 

When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too  : 
'T  is  a  mere  bauble  :  —  say  no  more  about  it. 

Kath. 

Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak, 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 

Pet. 

Thou  say'st  true,  Kate  :  it  is  a  paltry  cap : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
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Kath. 

Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap. 
And  1  will  have  it ;  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet. 

The  gown  ?     Why,  ay :  —  come,  tailor,  let  me  see 't. 

O,  mercy,  heaven  ?     What  masking  stuff  is  here? 

What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?     'Tis  like  a  demi-cannon. 

All  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart ! 

Here  's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash; 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Why,  what  i'  the  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Gru.  [Aside  R. 

I  see  she  's  like  to  have  nor  cap  nor  gown. 

Tailor. 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Pet. 

Marry,  and  did  :  but,  if  you  be  remembered, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home ; 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir ; 
Hence,  make  your  best  of  it ;  I  '11  none  of  it. 

Kath. 

I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown, 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable, 

[Sits  R.,  up  stage. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet. 

Why,  true  :  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tailor. 
She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  her. 
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Pet. 

0  monstrous  arrogance ! 

Thou  liest,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 

Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread !  — 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant; 

Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard-stick 

As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st. — 

1  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marred  the  gown. 

Tailor. 

Your  worship  is  deceived ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru. 
I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tailor. 
But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Gru. 

Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. — 
How  should  it  be  made  ? 

Tailor. 

But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 

Gru. 

Though  thou  hast  faced  many  things,  face  not  me.  I 
say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut  the  gown ;  but  I  did 
not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  :  ergo,  thou  liest. 

Tailor. 
Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion,  to  testify. 

Pet. 
Read  it. 
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Tailor. 

f  Tailor  reads  from  a  written  paper. 
"  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown." 

Gru. 

Master,  if  ever  I  said  a  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  up 
in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  widi  a  bottom  of 
brown  thread  :  —  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet. 

Proceed. 

Tailor. 

"  With  a  small  compassed  cape." 

Gru. 
I  confess  the  cape. 

Tailor. 
"  With  a  trunk  sleeve." 

Gru. 
I  confess  two  sleeves.- 

Tailor. 

"  The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet. 

Ay,  there  's  the  villainy.  [Offers  to  strike  Grumio. 

Gru. 
Error  i'  the  bill,  sir :  error  i'  the  bill :  —  I  commanded 
the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again ;  and 

[To  Tailor. 
that  I  '11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be 
armed  in  a  thimble. 

[Petruchio  sits  on  table  and  teases  Katharine. 

Tailor. 

This  is  true  that  I  say :  an'  I  had  thee  in  place,  thou 
shouldst  know  it. 

Gru. 

I  am  for  thee,  straight :  come  on  you  parchment  shred  ! 

[They  fight. 
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Pet. 

What,  chickens  spar  in  presence  of  the  kite  ! 
I  '11  swoop  upon  you  both j  out,  out,  ye  vermin ! 

\Petruchio  beats  them,  l.     Grutnio  returns  am. 
retires  a  little  behitid,  laughing. 

Kath. 

For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  have  patience !     How  you  fright 
me!  [Crying. 

Pet. 

Well,  come,  my  Katharine :  we  will  now  away, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  bring  our  horses  out. 

[Exit  Grumio  l. 
Kath. 

O,  happy  hearing!     Let  us  straight  be  gone; 
I  cannot  tarry  here  another  day. 

Pet. 
Cannot,  my  Kate  ?     O,  yes,  indeed  you  can. 

Kath. 
Indeed  I  cannot. 

Pet. 

O,  yes,  you  could,  my  Katharine,  if  I  wished  it. 
Kath. 

I  tell  you  I  will  not  stay  another  moment. 

[Enter  Grumio,  running,  l. 

Gru. 

The  horses,  sir,  are  ready,  and 

Pet. 

Put  up.  —  On  second  thoughts,  't  is  now  too  late ; 
For,  look,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon. 
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Kath. 

The  moon?  the  sun: — it  is  not  moon-light  now. 

Pet. 

I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath. 

I  say,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet. 

Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that  \s  myself, 

It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 

Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 

Go  you,  and  put  the  horses  up  again. —  [To  Grumio. 

Evermore  crost,  and  crost !  nothing  but  crost ! 

[Crosses  to  r. 
Gru.  [Aside  to  Katharine. 

Say  as  he  says;  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath. 

I  see,  't  is  vain  to  struggle  with  my  bonds. — 
Sir,  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please; 
And  if  yo  >  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle, 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet 

I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath. 
I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pel. 

Nay  then,  you  lie;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath. 

Just  as  you  please  :  it  is  the  blessed  su\. 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  \ot; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind  : 
What  you  will  have  it  named,  a,  en  that  it  is, 
And  so  it  shall  be  for  your  Katharine. 
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Pet. 

Get  out  the  horses. 

But  soft,  some  company  is  coming  here, 

And  stops  our  journey. 

\~Enter  Baptista  and  Attendants  L.  i.  E. 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Bap. 

How  now?  —  Embrace  me  for  my  beauty's  sake! 
What  is  all  this  ? 

Kath.  [Crosses  to  c. 

Young,  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet, 
Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ! 
Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee,  for  his  lovely  wife ! 

Bap. 
IVhat  mummery  is  this  ? 

Pet. 

Why,  how  now,  Kate  ?     I  hope  thou  art  not  mad. 
This  is  Baptista,  our  old  reverend  father; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath. 

Pardon,  dear  father,  my  mistaken  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the 


Gru. 

The  moon.  [Petruc/iio  beats  him  off. 

Pet. 
The  sun. 

Kath. 
The  sun. 

That  every  thing  I  look  on  se.-meth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  my  reverend  father : 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my   nad  mistaking.  [Knuls 
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Bap. 

Rise,  rise,  my  child.     What  strange  vagary  's  this ! 
How  lik'st  thou  wedlock  ?     Art  not  altered,  Kate  ? 

Kath. 
Indeed  I  am :  almost  transformed  to  stone. 

Pet. 
Changed  for  the  better  much ;  art  not  my  Kate  ? 

Kath. 
So  good  a  master  cannot  choose  but  mend  me. 

Bap. 

Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  wonders. 
I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet. 

Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life, 

An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy :  — 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that  's  sweet  and  happy  ? 

My  fortune  is  sufficient  — 

Here  's  my  wealth. 

Kiss  me,  my  Kate ;  and,  since  thou  art  become 

So  prudent,  kind,  and  dutiful  a  wife, 

Petruchio  here  shall  doff  the  lordly  husband ; 

An  honest  mask,  which  I  throw  off  with  pleasure. 

Kath. 

Nay,  then  I  'm  all  unworthy  of  thy  love, 
And  look  with  blushes  on  my  former  self. — 
How  shameful  't  is,  when  women  are  so  simple, 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
vVhere  bound  to  love,  to  honour,  and  6bey ! 

CURTAIN. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— Substance  and  Characters  of  the  Comedy. 

"  T"F  Shakespeare  requires  any  apology  for  '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  it  is  for  his  having  adopted  the  subject  — not  for  his 
treatment  of  it.  The  Kate  that  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  was 
a  thoroughly  unfeminine  person,  coarse  and  obstreperous,  without  the 
humour  which  shines  through  the  violence  of  Katharine.  *  *  *  Her 
temper,  as  Shakespeare  has  delineated  it,  is  the  result  of  her  pride  and 
her  love  of  domination.  *  *  *  This  is  a  temper  that,  perhaps,  could 
not  be  subdued  by  kindness,  except  after  Petruchio's  fashion.  At  any 
rate,  it  could  not  be  so  subdued,  except  by  a  long  course  of  patient 
discipline,  quite  incompatible  with  the  hurried  movement  of  a  dramatic 
action       ***     ##*#**#*##*###*## 

"  The  great  skill  which  Shakespeare  has  shown  in  the  management 
of  this  comedy  is  established  in  the  conviction  that  he  produces  all  along 
that  Petruchio's  character  is  assumed.  Whatever  he  may  say,  whatever 
he  may  do,  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  a  real  fund  of  good-humour  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  outbreaks  of  his  inordinate  self-will.  We  know  that 
if  he  succeeds  in  subduing  the  violence  of  his  wife  by  a  much  higher 
extravagance  of  violence,  he  will  be  prepared  not  only  to  return  her 
affection,  but  to  evoke  it,  in  all  the  strength  and  purity  of  woman's  love, 
out  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  in  which  it  has  been  buried." 

Knight. 

"  Petruchio  is  a  madman  in  his  senses;  a  very  honest  fellow,  who 
hardly  speaks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds  in  all  his  tricks  and  impos- 
tures. He  acts  his  assumed  character  to  the  life,  with  the  most  fantastical 
extravagance,  with  complete  presence  of  mind,  with  untired  animal 
spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of  ill-humour  from  beginning  to  end." 

Hazlitt. 
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"  The  Katharine  and  Petruchio  scenes  border  upon  the  farcical,  but 
Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  characters  of  the  shrew  and  her  tamer  keep 
these  scenes  from  passing  into  downright  farce.  Katharine,  with  all  her 
indulged  wilfulness  and  violence  of  temper,  has  no  evil  in  her.  In  her 
home  enclosure  she  seems  a  formidable  creature ;  but,  when  caught 
away  by  the  tempest  of  Petruchio's  masculine  force,  the  comparative 
weakness  of  her  sex  shows  itself:  she,  who  has  strength  cf  her  own,  and 
has  ascertained  its  limits,  can  recognize  superior  strength  ;  and,  once 
subdued,  she  is  the  least  rebellious  of  subjects." 

Dowden. 


"  The  crabbed  shrew  is  forced  to  resign  her  absurd  pretensions,  and 
is  completely  cured  by  the  merry  device  of  her  husband,  who  pretends 
to  be  possessed  by  a  similar  but  greater  petulance ;  and  thus,  put  to 
shame  by  the  distorted  image  of  her  own  perversity,  she  is  restored  to 
the  modest  position  which  naturally  becomes  her  sex.  Thus  does  per- 
versity, whose  evil  consequences  invariably  redound  on  itself,  become 
its  own  avenger ;  and  the  dialect  of  irony,  which  forms  the  proper 
instrument  of  the  retribution  of  comedy,  by  displaying  the  weakness 
and  sinfulness  of  man  in  its  own  nothingness,  here  appears  p'-e-eminently 
in  its  peculiar  office  of  physician  to  the  soul.  A  feigned  perversity  of 
temper  becomes  the  medicine  of  a  real  disease."  Ulrici. 


II.— Notes. 

The  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  Ka  Marine's  tamer  is  Petrucio. 
It  is  suggested  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  word  with  the  h,  in  order  that 
the  actors  might  not  err  in  its  pronunciation.  The  shrew,  in  the  original, 
is  named  Katharina. 

"  Fear  boys  with  bugs." — Frighten  boys  with  hobgoblins. 

The  Adriatic,  though  well  land-locked,  and  in  summer  often  as  still  as 
a  mirror,  is  subject  to  severe  and  sudden  sfor:ns.  The  great  sea-wall 
which  protects  Venice,  distant  18  miles  horn  the  city,  is  frequently  sur- 
mounted, in  winter,  by  "  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas." 

The  "  points  "  were  amongst  the  most  costly  and  elegant  parts  of  the 
dress  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and  to  have  "  two  broken  points  "  was 
indicative  of  more  than  ordinary  negligence  of  dress. 

The  Humour  of  Forty  Fancies  was,  it  is  conjectured  by  Warburton,  a 
slight  collection  of  old  ballads  or  short  poems,  which  Grumio  stuck  in 
his  hat,  for  a  feather. 
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Jacks  were  leathern  drinking  vessels  ;  Jills  were  cups  or  measures  of 
metal. 

The  servants  named  by  Grumio,  in  his  apologetic  speech  to  Petruchio, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  his  country-house,  are  introduced,  as 
speakers,  into  the  stage  copy, — though  they  say  only  two  or  three  words, 
— and  are  used  to  add  to  the  comic  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  scene. 
Curtis,  a  man  in  the  original,  is  presented  as  an  old  woman. 

The  text,  in  this  version  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  is,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  strictly  that  of  Shakespeare. 

At  Venice,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  rarely  below  6° 
Reaumur  — 180  Fahrenheit;  but  the  cold  is  much  greater  on  the  main- 
land, even  at  its  nearest  points  ;  and  at  Padua,  from  which  Petruchio's 
country-house  was,  evidently,  not  distant,  it  is  frequently  so  great  as  to 
justify  all  Grumio's  complaints  of  the  weather. 


III. —  Costume  for  Katharine  and  Petruchio. 

The  Italy  of  Shakespeare's  own  time  is  intended  to  be  presented  in  this 
play.  The  male  costume  of  Padua  given  by  Vecellio  is  only  that  of 
official  persons.  The  trunk-hose,  long-bellied  doublet,  short  cloak, 
precise  ruff,  and  sugar-loaf  cap  or  high  velvet  bonnet,  appear,  says 
Knight,  to  have  been  worn  throughout  Lombardy  and  the  northern 
Italian  states  at  this  period.  Hints  as  to  costume  suitable  for  this  piece 
may  be  found  in  the  Prompt-Books  of  "  Othello  "  and  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice."  The  text  wanants  a  change  of  dress  for  Katharine,  between 
the  two  acts  of  this  version  ;  but  this  is  not  imperative.  Trifles  ma)  .  cme- 
times  be  properly  ignored.  Thus,  the  critical  observer  will  notice  tha. 
accelerated  movement,  in  the  present  arrangement  of  this  piece,  has  been 
obtained  at  some  sacrifice  of  probability  and  consistency  in  the  incidents 
—  which,  especially  toward  the  end,  are  huddled  close  together.  But 
this  increases  the  frolic  atmosphere,  and  the  stage  effect. 

New-York,  October  29th,  1878.  .  W. 
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Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  who  speaks  with  the  decisive  authority  of  a 
iiorough  Shakespearean  scholar  and  a  studious,  patient,  scrupulous 
and  accurate  antiquarian    says,  in  his  Chronicle  History  of  the  Life  nni 
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Work  of  Shakespeare,  1886,  that  tij  old  play,  "The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew" — that  is,  the  piece  upon  which  the  later  versions,  including 
that  of  Shakespeare,  are  founded, — was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd,  who 
died  about  1594-95,  and  Mr.  Fleay  dates  it  1588-89.  Kyd  is 
credited  with  three  plays — "  Cornelia,"  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy," 
and,  perhaps,  "  Soliman  and  Perseda."  The  second  Shrew  play,  the 
one  that  Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  altered  and  rewritten,  is 
ascribed,  by  Mr.  Fleay,  to  Thoinas^J^otlge,  and  Mr.  Fleay  dates  it 
1:596.  Shakespeare's  play  was  produced  in  1603,  the  year  of  the  plague 
in  London,  when  theatres  were  closed  and  the  actors  traveled.  Mr. 
Fleay  thinks  that  Drayton  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  Induction  to 
Lodge's  piece,  but  that  the  Induction  was  greatly  altered  by  Shake- 
speare, who  hurriedly  recast  and  rewrote  Lodge's  play,  which  had  been 
fashioned  out  of  Kyd's.  Dekker  wrote  a  play  on  the  same  topic,  called 
"  Medicine  for  a  Curst  Wife,"  1602,  and  Heywood  wrote  one,  of  a 
tragical  character,  on  a  kindred  theme,  called  "  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness,"  1603.  The  subject  of  trouble  in  the  matrimonial  camp 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  Lodge  was  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  wrote  "  Wounds  of  the  Civil  War,"  1594,  which  relates  to  Marius 
and  Sylla,  and  "  A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England,"  1594-98, 
which  relates  to  Jonah  aad  the  Ninevites,  in  the  Bible.  Robed 
Greene  assisted  Lodge  in  the  latter  of  these  plays.  The  Shrew  play, 
acted  at  Newington  Butts,  June,  1594,  as  mentioned  in  the  preface  tc 
this  book,  must  have  been  the  old  drama  by  Kyd.  Newington  Butts 
*•  as  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  Garrick's  version  of  the  Shrew, 
1756,  called  "  Katherine  and  Petruchio,"  is  in  three  acts,  and  it  has; 
always  been  deemed  a  singularly  symmetrical  and  effective  abridge- 
ment of  the  original.  Shakespeare's  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  with 
slight  variations  of  the  author's  text,  was  restored  to  the  stage  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1887,  by  Augustin  Daly,  at  his  theatre  in  New  York,  and 
Miss  Ada  Rehan  then  gave  for  the  first  time  her  superb  performance 
of  Katherine,  which  has  since  become  famous,  not  only  in  the  Unit-\, 
States,  but  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Since  1887  the  play 
has  been  acted  far  and  wide,  and  it  has  enjoyed  great  popularity. 

w.  w. 

New  York,  January,  1899. 


